LOVE  thee  when  thy  swelling  buds  appear. 

And  one  by  one  their  tender  leaves  unfold, 

As  if  they  knew  that  warmer  suns  were  near. 

Nor  longer  sought  to  hide  from  winter’s  cold  ; 

And  when  with  darker  growth  thy  leaves  are  seen 
To  veil  from  view  the  early  robin’s  nest, 

1  love  to  lie  beneath  thy  waving  screen. 

With  limbs  by  summer's  heat  and  toil  oppress’d  : 
And  when  the  autumn  winds  have  stript  thee  bare 

And  round  thee  lies  the  smooth,  untrodden  snow. 
When  naught  is  thine  that  made  thee  once  so  fair, 

I  love  to  watch  thy  shadowy  form  below. 

And  through  thy  leafless  arms  to  look  above 
On  stars  that  brighter  beam  when  most  we  need  their  love 
— Jones  Very. 
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NY  fool  can  destroy  trees.  They 
cannot  run  away;  and  if  they 
could,  they  would  still  be  des¬ 
troyed, — chased  and  hunted  down  as 
long  as  fun  or  a  dollar  could  be  got  out  of 
their  bark  hides,  branching  horns,  or 
magnificent  bole  backbones.  Few  that 
fell  trees  plant  them  ;  nor  would  planting 
avail  much  towards  getting  back  any¬ 
thing  like  the  noble  primeval  forests. 
During  a  man’s  life  only  saplings  can 
be  grown,  in  the  place  of  the  old  trees 
— tens  of  centuries  old — that  have  been 
destroyed.  It  took  more  than  three 
thousand  years  to  m.ake  some  of  the 
trees  in  these  Western  woods, — trees 
that  are  still  standing  in  perfect  strength 
and  beauty,  waving  and  singing  in  the 
mighty  forests  of  the  Sierra.  Through 
all  the  wonderful,  eventful  centuries 
since  Christ’s  time — and  long  before  that 
— God  has  cared  for  these  trees,  saved 
them  from  drought,  disease,  avalan¬ 
ches,  and  a  thousand j[straining,  leveling 
tempests,  and  floods;  but  he  cannot 
save  them  from  fools, — only  Uncle  Sam 
can  do  that. 

^ohn  Muir. 
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I  ^EAR  little  tree  that  we  plant  today,  GiNGKQ 

What  will  you  be  when  we’re  old  and  gray? 

The  sayings  bank  of  the  squirrel  and  mouse, 

For  robin  and  wren  an  apartment  house. 

The  dressing-room  of  the  butterfly’s  ball. 

The  locust’s  and  katydid’s  concert  hall. 

The  schoolboy’s  ladder  in  pleasant  June 
The  schoolgirl’s  tent  in  the  July  moon. 

And  my  leaves  shall  whisper  them  merrily 
A  talc  of  the  children  who  planted  me. 

— A?ion. 
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ADE  TREE  COMMISSION 
THE  CITY  OF  NEWARK 
iflet  io  the  Children  of  cNiewark 
y  may  learn  to  lo've  trees. 
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THE  OAK 


Behold  the  monarch  of  the  woods! 
The  mighty  old  oak  tree; 

He  braves  the  raging  of  the  storm, 
On  land  or  rolling  sea; 

He  waves  his  branches  decked  with  green, 
In  summer’s  golden  glow, 

And  ivy  clothes  his  leafless  form 

Through  winter’s  frost  and  snow, 
King  Time,  the  conqueror  of  all. 

He  boldly  does  defy: 

For  green  and  hearty  will  he  stand 
When  ages  have  gone  by. 

How  oft  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  "3 
Upon  a  summer’s  day, 

Has  seen  the  merry  children  sport,  ^ 

And  ’neath  his  shadows  play ; 

From  youth  to  manhood  they  spring  up. 
And  old  age  comes  at  last, — 

Then  green  grass  waves  upon  their  graves. 
And  all  life’s  dreams  are  past, 

Yet  stronger  grows  the  mighty  oak 
In  hale  and  hearty  prime. 

And  stands  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  - 
Defying  age  and  time.  * 
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